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WORCESTER REFLECTIONS. 


THE one hundred and sixty-first meeting of the 
Three Choirs has been duly held, and has, in fact, 
passed off with some éclat. The treasurers are 
gleesomely congratulating themselves that the 
receipts have amounted to £1,066 in 1884, as against 
{1,022 in 1881. The townsfolk are congratulating 
themselves upon having had a particularly good 
time, and satisfaction would reign paramount were 
it not that a dim shadow of discontent stalks 
abroad, proclaiming the fact that even this feast has 
not been wanting in the matter ofa skeleton. Com- 
placent though the Worcester clerics may be, 
pleased at the pecuniary outcome oftheir eleemosy- 
nary solicitations, and ready to point to the 
magnificent sum of £44 as a victory worthy of 
inscription upon their festival banners, there must 
nevertheless exist an uneasy feeling that Canon Knox- 
Little went a little farther than was required of him 
it his unmeasured denunciation of artistic culture ; 
giving to outsiders, perhaps, the sensation that the 
clergy are jealous of their cathedral, after all, and 
would, if they reasonably could, withhold its use for 
festival purposes. There is no reason to doubt the 
bond fides of Canon Knox-Little, or his supporters ; 
but, unfortunately, religious faith and intolerance 
only too frequently stalk hand in hand. What is 
perfectly justifiable from a clerical point of view is 
often, and with equal reason, viewed by laymen as 
mischievous and meddlesome ; and this is precisely 
the manner in which the course of action adopted, 
or, to speak by the rood, the opinion expressed by 
the Worcester authorities through their chosen 
mouthpiece, Canon Knox-Little, will be regarded by 
the general public. Pulpit utterances have this 
peculiar advantage: they must be listened to 
patiently and in silence. However bitterly anyone 
may dissent from the words of the orator, he must 
for the time hold his peace. The preacher is the 
master of the situation, and, like a skilful general, 
he rarely forgets the benefit of his position. There 
must have been many present in the glorious 
cathedral of the Western city on the morning of 
September 7th last who longed to refute the asper- 
sions scattered broadcast by the sermoniser. Has 
it, indeed, come to this, that under the cloak of 
appealing to our generous susceptibilities a servant 
of the church is entitled to utter a harangue upon 
the vexed question of the morality of art, denouncing 
inas many words the “ apostles of culture” as the 
“apostles of Satan?””—or was Canon Knox-Little’s 
address a complete mistake, an error of judgment, as 
well as of taste, which has long since been repented ? 
Let Worcester be warned that it is not well to invite 
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visitors from afar, and to greet them with publicinsult ; 
yet what other construction can be placed upon the 
words of the preacher of the Special Sermon, wherein 
he ascribed the ‘“ danger of music”’ to its (possible) 
temptation towards the craving for sensation, indul- 
gence in which is, in his eyes, as bad as perdition 
itself. Musicians, whether they be the rank and file 
of the orchestra, the fashionable vocalists from 
the metropolis, or those who merely love but 
do not practice the most beautiful of all arts, 
object to being called “ Apostles of Satan,” as much 
as any ardent Ruskin-ite might object to be cleri- 
cally warned that he was hastening to the Devil with 
all possible speed. Perhaps the Rev. Canon was 
carried away “ by the exuberance of his own verbo- 


sity ;” or perhaps, in plainer terms, he knew nothing « 


whatever of what he was talking about. Certainly, 
when he came to speak of Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn and Spohr, he was quite at sea; but, then, 
one does not look upon clergymen as musical autho- 
rities. It is to be hoped that the worthy townsfolk 
relished the Canonical adjuration not to look upon 
the Festival as a source of commercial activity or 
pecuniary emolument. Oh, ot course not! ‘Don't 
duck him in the horsepond!” Well, to sum up— 
mistake number one, the Festival Sermon. 

Mistake number two is hardly less pardonable 
than the other, but, as it is only a matter of muni- 
cipal civility, and as civic dignitaries are in no wise 
remarkable for courtesy, perhaps it may be removed 
to a considerably lower level. It goes against the 
artistic pretensions of Worcester—which, during 
Festival time, sets up for being quite a musical 
centre—that it should be handed down in history 
how the first visit of Antonin Dvorak to that city 
was practically ignored by the city’s representative. 
The Mayor gave a breakfast to some three hundred 


guests in the Guildhall, but Herr Dvorak was not 


amongst the invited. As soon as this act of omis- 
sion was pointed out, the Mayor was, no doubt, all 
sorrow and regret; but that did not mend matters. 
It was easy to shift the responsibility to other 
shoulders—to aver that the absent one ought to 
have been on the list of the honoured guests ; but this 
is no excuse—it is nothing but a confession of ignor- 
ance. Herr Dvorak himself, modest and retiring, 
as genius is apt to be, cannot have felt the slight 
half so much as did those who take pride in our 
country and our country’s doings, who, indeed, must 
have blushed at finding the civility withheld from 
Herr Dvorak which would have been tendered 
with effusion to a wealthy soap-boiler from an adja- 
cent county. When the next Festival comes round, 
the Mayor will, no doubt, be careful to entertain 
strangers, lest he be unaware of any angel who 
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may chance to be amongst the visitors. Herr 
Dvorak’s presence, and the presence of his Stabat 
Mater and Bohemian Symphony in the programme, 
were the unquestionable features of the Festival. 
He would probably have resisted any attempt at 
being made a “ lion”’of; but the Worcester Mayor 
and Corporation forbore going even the length of 
making him something less noble. Here was a 
truly great man in their midst, and they did not 
know it! Blissful ignorance! 

With regard to mistake number three, it is one 
which has been inherent in these Festival meetings 
almost since their institution, but its importance 
has hardly been recognised until now. The weak 
part of the scheme is the evening performances, 
and notably the miscellaneous Concerts. In them- 
selves these performances are merely concessions 
to the townsfolk who are commercially engaged 
during the day; but they are not pecuniarily 
successful, they fall far short of an artistic standard, 
and have really nothing in common with the 
object of a_ religious festival The ball with 
which the Three Choir Meetings were wont to wind- 
up. has been sacrificed at the shrine of decorum; 
why should not the evening Concerts go also? 
There was a far greater incentive for the county 
families to remain for the ball, than to stay away 
from their comfortable homes—easily accessible by 
rail—and put up with the discomfort of. an over- 
crowded hotel, for the sake of a hotch-potch selec- 
tion of arias and instrumental pieces. Common 
sense says: Here be the London musicians and the 
fine singers, let’s turn the opportunity to the best 
account. Artistic taste replies: Three hours 
arduous performance per diem is sufficient work for 
any choir or orchestra; after that perfection of in- 
terpretation is unattainable, and music becomes 
drudgery. As ‘for the singers, that is another matter. 
With them it is a question of display, but to abolish 
the evening Concerts, would undoubtedly be to 
deprive young composers of the much-coveted 
opportunity of producing new Cantatas, or short 
Choral works. So much the better. As a rule, 
these compositions are simply records of valuable 
time wasted—time which, if expended upon an 
oratorio, or a work of important design and dimen- 
sions, would be labour turned to its best account. 
This may be urged in face of the fact that the 
last two Worcester Festivals have caused universal 
attention to be drawn to two native-born musicians 
—to Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, in his Cantata The Bride, 
brought out in 1881; and to Mr. C. Harford Lloyd 
(until recently organist of Gloucester Cathedral), 
whose Cantata Hero and Leander formed this year 
the sole novelty of the Festival scheme. Mr. 
Mackenzie’s Bride was a rich-dowered help-mate, 
bringing him fortune galore. Mr. Lloyd’s work 
shows that we have still composers of the Sterndale- 
Bennett school with us, capable of using their gifts 
to the perpetuation of those graces of fancy and 
melodic expression which alien theorists are doing 
their utmost to stifle. 

The Worcester Festival for 1884 will be remem- 





bered for certain faults, but the introduction of 


Dvorak’s splendid Stabat Mater and his symphony 
in D to the amateurs of the Western shire were 
positive benefits; Mr. C. H. Lloyd’s Cantata 
will be thought of with pleasure, but we regret that 
the extreme brevity of the book hardly permitted 
the musician ro reveal himself at his fullest; and 
the new Anthem which Dr. Bridge supplied for the 
opening service, will stand to the credit of its 
author—one of the most steadfast workers in a field 
of effort which has left a monumental record of 
genius such as no other country can match. It is 
not a pleasant after-thought to know that Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah was elbowed out of its place of honour 
to make room for M. Gounod’s trilogy, Redemption ; 
nor is it consolatory to have to bear in mind that 
the call for seats on the Messiah day was not so 
great as usual. Throughout the meeting the choral 
singing was far from satisfactory—a fact attribut- 
able in no small degree to the coarseness of the 
Birmingham contingent. Surely the associated 
dioceses afford vocalists in plenty without recourse 
being had to the hardware capital. The task 
of weeding out the voices may be an unthankful 
one; in the present case it had evidently proved so 
unmistakably ungrateful that nobody was found to 
undertake it. The orchestra, of course, was equal 
to its work. . 
D. LR, 











A FORGOTTEN TERCENTENARY. 


Ir is strange that when centenaries of every 
degree and of every kind are being celebrated, no 
musician has suggested that some notice should be 
taken of the tercentenary of the oldest operatic 
ballet and, at the same time, of the oldest operatic 
melody ortune. There are popular airs and even part- 
songs which are more ancient, no doubt, than theairin 
the Ballet Comique dela Reine, which was published for 
the first time just three hundred years ago. But 
these, for the most part, if not absolutely without 
exception, exist only as curiosities. There is not 
much life for instance in the famous “ Sumer is 
icumen in;” not even since its revival with modern 
treatment by Mr. Villiers Stanford in his Canterbury 
Pilgrims. That this primitive composition dates in 
its original form from the thirteenth century has, 
thanks to musical antiquaries, been established 
beyond doubt. But, however popular it may have 
been six centuries ago, it cannot by any ingenuity 
be so presented as to charm the public of the 
present day. The air, on the other hand, from the 
Ballet Comique de la Reine, to which, according 
to the stage directions, Circe made her entry, is 
quite of modern type. Offenbach or some other 
composer of opéra bouffe, has actually used it as 
ballet music; and it has obtained a large sale in 
France and England arranged as an easy piano- 
forte piece, and entitled, very absurdly, Gavotte de 
Louis XIII. That Louis XIII. may have danced to 
the tune in question is possible enough, just as, 
beyond doubt, the corps de ballet of the Alhambra in 
Leicester Square has danced to it. But the aif 
belongs by publication to the year 1584, when the 
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music of the Ballet Comique de la Reine seems for the 
first time to have been printed ; the work having, how- 
ever, been produced on the stage three years earlier, 
in 1581. In the original libretto of the work, giving at 
once sketches of the scenes and the music of the prin- 
cipal songs and dances, the air which an arranger 
was to name Gavotte de Louis XIII. is described as 
“Le son de la clochette auquel Circé sortit de son 
jardin—un son fort gay.” Inthe original composi- 
tion each note is accompanied by a full chord, 
which renders it more ponderous and less clearly 
rhythmical than its modern reproduction. Bal- 
tazarini, or Baltazar de Beaujoyeulx, in his 
very full account of the so-called ballet, gives, 
together with the description of the dances and the 
words of the songs, the music of the principal 
pieces—if that can be called music which is for the 
most part utterly unmusical. With the exception 
only of Circe’s air the ‘* Son de la clochette,” there 
is nothing in the work which bears any resemblance 
to what is called atune. The music has not even 
the merit of simplicity; and in many of the pre- 
tended airs the key changes at each bar. 

Circe’s “Son de la clochette” is so entirely 
different from the rest of the music that one cannot 
help regarding it as the work of another hand, 
probably that of Baltazarini himself; who was 
above’all things a musician, and who first made his 
reputation notas an impresario and stage manager, 
but as a composer and conductor of a band of 
Italian violinists. The air in its simplest form—the 
highest part, that is to say, of the five vocal parts in 
which the piece was written—has been reproduced 
by Dr. Burney in his ‘History of Music.” But its 
authorship in the Ballet Comique de la Reine 
is surrounded by the same obscurity which envelops 
so many inventions. The ballet, however, was pro- 
duced by the before mentioned Baltazarini, 
esteemed in Italy the best violinist of his day, and 
presented (together with the violin band which he 
directed) by Marshal de Brissac to Catherine de’ 
Medici, who made him intendent of her music and 
her first valet de chambre. She also changed 
his name to “ Beaujoyeulx,” or “de Beau- 
joyeulx,” and he afterwards associated himself 
for the composition of ballet music with several 
French musicians; two of whom, Beaulieu and 
Salmon, prepared between them the score of Le Ballet 
Comique de la Reine. Whether and to what extent 
Baltazarini helped them can scarcely in the present 
day be decided. He produced “Circe,” as the 
ballet was also called, and superintended its pro- 
duction in every department ; but in his preface to 
the published work he names Beaulieu and Salmon 
as the composers of the music. 

Castil-Blaze in his little known volume, ‘* La danse 
etles ballets depuis Bacchus jusqu’a Mlle. Taglioni,” 
describes Beaulieu and Salmon as “ music masters 
to Henry III.,” and as Baltazarini's assistants ; in 
which character they are said to have composed for 
his ballet ‘a portion of the airs and recitatives.” 
Baltazarini being responsible for the general success 
of the entertainment would be sure to have contri- 
































































able to introduce from Italy, whether by himself or 
by any other composer; and though Beaulieu and 
Salmon were employed for the musical department 
as Jules Patin, the King’s painter, was entrusted 
with the preparation of the scenery, and Lachenaye, 
the King’s almoner, with the writing of the words, 
Baltazarini would certainly have done his best for the 
work at once as poet, painter and musician ; and 
he had distinguished himself in all three characters. 
He made it his business to choose subjects, 
develop plots and furnish sketches for scenery and 
accessories ; and he was at the same time a mu- 
sician by profession. Burney speaks positively of 
the music of this ballet as having been composed by 
Beaulieu and Salmon. But neither he nor Castil- 
Blaze know any more on the subject than can be 
gathered from Baltazarini’s own account of the 
work, and from a contemporary notice of it published 
in the Journal de L’Estoile. Ifno chronicler of the 
period has thought it worth while to supply pre- 
cise information as to who the composer was of 
each particular piece, the work, as a whole, is fully 
described in the said Journal or chronicle. 

‘‘On Monday, September’ 18th,” says the writer, 
“the Duc de Joyeuse [Henry III.’s favourite 
‘minion’| and Marguerite of Lorraine, daughter of 
Nicholas de Vaudemont, and sister of the Queen, 
were betrothed in the Queen’s chamber, and the 
following Sunday were married at three o’clock 
in the afternoon,-at the parish church of St. 
Germain-l’Auxerrois. The King led the bride, 
followed by the Queen, the Princesses, and other 
ladies so superbly clad that no one recollects to 
have seen anything like it in France, so rich and 
so sumptuous. The dresses of the King and 
of the bridegroom were the same, and were so 
covered with embroidery, pearls, and precious stones 
that it was impossible to estimate the value of them. 
Such an accoutrement had, for instance, cost ten 
thousand crowns in the making; and at the seventeen 
feasts which in due order, and from day to day, were 
given by the king to the princes and lords related to 
the bride, and by other great persons of the Court, 
all the lords and ladies changed their attire, which, 
for the most part, was in linen of cloth or gold and 
silver, enriched with embroidery and precious 
stones, in great number and of great price. The 
expense was so great, including tournaments, mas- 
querades, presents, devices, music and liveries, 
that the report went about that the king would 
not be quit for twelve hundred thousand 
crowns [equivalent to three million six hundred 
thousand francs]. On Tuesday, October 16th, the 
Cardinal de Bourbon gave his feast in the hotel of 
his Abbey St. Germain-des-Prés, and had con- 
structed on the River Seine a superb apparatus, 
consisting of a large bark in the form of a trium- 
phal car, in which king, princes, princesses and the 
newly-married couple were to pass from the 
Louvre to the Pré-aux-Clercs in solemn pomp. 
This handsome car was to be drawn on the 
water by other boats disguised as sea - horses, 
tritons, dolphins, whales and other marine monsters, 
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. the belly of the said monsters were trumpets, 


clarions, cornets, violins, hautboys, and many excel- 
lent musicians, and even some letters-off of fire- 
works, who, during the crossing, were to afford pas- 
time, not only to the King, but to fifty thousand 
persons on the banks.” But the mystery was not 
well played, and it was impossible to make the 
animals advance as had been interfded. So that 
the King, after he had watched from four o’clock in 
the afternoon until seven at the Tuileries the move- 
ment and working of these animals without perceiv- 
ing any effect, said in spite that, clearly enough, 
*C’était des bites qui commandaient a d'autres bétes, 
and, having got into his coach, he went away with 
the Queen and all his suite to the Cardinal’s feast, 
which was the most magnificent of all. Among 
other entertainments, His Eminence gave the repre- 
sentation of an artificial garden filled with flowers 
and fruits, as if it had been in May, or in July or 
August. On Sunday, the 15th, the Queen gave her 
feast at the Louvre, and after the feast the ballet 
of Circe and her Nymphs. 

This is the ballet called by Dr. Burney, inadver- 
tently or by a misprint, “Ceres and her Nymphs.” 
All he says on the subject of the actual representa- 
tion is borrowed from Ménestrier (Des Ballets 
Anciens et Modernes), who had laid under contri- 
bution the Fournal de L’Estoile; and from Baltaza- 
rini’s own account of the Ballet Comique de la 
Reine of which Dr. Burney had purchased “the 
only copy he had ever seen” at the sale of Topham 
Beauclerc’s library. 

Circe and her. Nymphs, or the Ballet Comique 
de la Reine was ‘represented in the large Salle 
de Bourbon by the Queen, the Princes, the Prin- 
cesses, and the great nobles of the Court. Begun 
at 10 o’clock in the evening it did not finish until 
3 o’clock the next morning. The Queen and the 
Princesses, who represented the naiads and the 
nereids, terminated the ballet by a distribu- 
tion of presents to the Princes and nobles who, 
in the form of Tritons, had danced with them. 
Each Triton received a gold medal with a suitable 
inscription; and Baltazarini, or Beaujoyeulx, as 
he was now called, was complimented at the 
end of the representation by the whole Court. His 
genius was extolled and his glory celebrated fh the 
following lines :— 

Beaujoyeulx qui premier des cendres de la Gréce 

Fais retourner au jour le dessin et l’addresse, 

Du ballet composé en son tour mesuré, 

Qui, d’un esprit divin, toi méme te devances 

Géomiétre inventif, unique en ta science, 

Si rien d’honneur sonquiert, le tien est assuré. 


“On Monday, the 16th, in the garden of the 
Louvre there was,” says the chronicler “ a combat 
of fourteen whites against fourteen yellows at 
8 o’clock in the evening by torch light. On Tues- 
day, the 17th, there were conflicts with the pike, the 
sword and the butt-end of the lance on foot and on 
horseback. On Thursday, the 19th, took place the 
ballet of the Horses, in which Spanish horses, race- 
horses and others, advanced as they fought, retired, 


trumpets and clarions, having been trained to it 
five months beforehand. All this was beautiful 
and agreeable, but the great excellence which 
showed itself on the days of Tuesday and Thursday 
was the music of voices and instruments, being the 
most harmonious and most delicate that was ever 
heard. There were also fireworks which sparkled 
and burst to the fright and joy of everyone, without 
anyone being injured.” 

The first dramatic ballet produced in Europe, 
of which a full account has been preserved, and 
which was regarded by its author as something quite 
new, resembled in most respects the operas by 
which it was to be followed in Italy and afterwards 
in France, England, and Germany. In France, the 
effect which the Ballet Comique de la Reine and other 
similar works might have had in developing a taste 
for dramatic music was rendered impossible by the 
civil wars by which the country was to be distracted 
before opera as such was introduced towards the 
end of the 17th century by Cardinal Mazarin. 

Baltazarini, in the preface to his very complete 
libretto (which, in addition to words and music, 
gives pictures, admirably drawn, of the principal 
personages and the most important scenes), declares 
himself the inventor of a new entertainment. “I 
have,” he says, “blended together poetry, music 
and dancing in a manner which, if ever done be- 
fore, must have been in such remote antiquity that 
it may now well be called new. As the ancients 
never recited verses without music, so Orpheus 
never played without singing. I have, however, 
given the first place to dancing, and assigned the 
second and third to poetry and music, in order to 
gratify at once the eye, ear and understanding.” 

The result of Baltazarini’s attempt was, in any 
case, an opera; one in which there is a good deal 
of dancing, no doubt (though not more than in 
Massenét’s Roi de Lahore and many other modern 
operas), but in which a dramatic story is, after the 
true operatic manner, set forth, and carried on in 
song, supported by instrumental accompaniments, 

H. SUTHERLAND Epwarbs. 





Girt: ‘Do you play the piano by note?”’ Dude: “ Oh, 
no; I play by ear.” Girl: ‘‘I don’t see how you reach 
the upper keys.” 

RamsoarE has a bye-law forbidding itinerant musicians 
to perform within 400 yards of one another. It would be 
an improvement were they prohibited from playing within 
400 yards of any living thing whatever. 

A poor insane man walks about the streets of New 
Orleans with a cornet in his hand. In justice to brass 
band people it should be stated that the cornet did not 
make him insane, but as soon as he went crazy he com- 
menced playing it. 

AccorDING to an exchange a German professor of the 
art instrumental in St. Louis has a method of instruction, 
the virtue of which lies in its appalling brevity. It is thus 
illustrated in dialogue. Teacher—‘‘ You wants do learn 
do play ze piano?” Pupil—* Yes.” Teacher—* Dot's 
right. Zit py me, right glose by me. Now zee—dis vas 
A unt dis vas B unt dis vas C unt dis vas D unt dis vas 
E unt dis vas F unt dis vas G.” Pupil—* Yes.” Teacher 





and turned round to the sound and cadence of 


—‘* Now ve blays de ‘ Moonlight Sonata.’ ”’ 
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WONDERS IN SEASON. 


’Tis now the very witching time of year when a 
luxuriant crop of marvels begins to spring up in the 
columns of the European and Transatlantic Press. 
Politics—except in that “ vext isle ” which is apt to 
credit itself with being the exclusive hcme of the 
brave and the free—are everywhere at a stand-still. 
Emperors, kings, statesmen, and legislators, having 
duly drenched themselves with noisome waters at 
mineral sanatoria, are inspecting autumn manceuvres 
or exchanging civilities at their respective country 
houses. Innumerable heads of respectable grouse 
and partridge families are in mourning, having 
suffered heavy bereavement during the past six 
weeks. Parliaments have ceased from troubling, and 
Secretaries-of-State are at rest. Wars and pesti- 
lences are at a discount; they no longer thrill the 
inveterate newspaper reader, who 1s surfeited with 
Egypt, cloyed with China, and bored by the 
cholera. Journalists are consequently suffering 
from a dearth of “readable” news, and at their 
wit’s end to provide their insatiate customer, the 
general public, with its daily draught of refreshing 
novelty. Fortunately for these perplexed members 
of the Fourth Estate, certain of their old familiar 
friends age never backward in coming forward when 
their presence in a newspaper column is urgently 
needed. With inimitable alacrity and indomitable 
audacity they arise from the limbo to which they 
had been relegated early in the“ fall” of the pre- 
cedin g year, and rush to the rescue of their time- 
honoured patrons, the newsless “ heroes of the pen.” 

As a rule, the first to put in an apperance is the 
out-and-out Hydrophobiac—commonly the native of 
a German village, so small that it is scarcely per- 
ceptible to the naked eye—whose performances in 
the way of biting children of tender age, barking, 
and displaying a convulsive antipathy to clean cold 
water are eminently calculated to harrow up the 
kunogenetic bosom. Everybody who keeps a pet 
dog will devour the sad tale of the Hydrophobiac’s 
achievements, culminating in his permanent sup- 
pression between two feather beds, with hearty 
appetite. 

Next in succession—usually, that is to say—comes 
the Great Sea Serpent. He is late this year, and I 
am at a loss to account for his unwonted tardiness 
in revealing himself to the Bremen merchant- 
captain Schmidt of the trading schooner Anne Marie, 
or to that well-known old salt, the British ship- 
master Brown, commanding the clipper barque 
Ocean Wave, of Lowestoft. But he is sure to turn 
up ere long inso and so many degrees of latitude and 
longitude, and his description cannot fail to be duly 
registered in the jlog-book of one or another of the 
gallant vessels above alluded to. Most people 
know it by heart; but it never fails to interest them, 
for all that. 

A third seasonable wonder, who may be looked 
for with confidence during the long vacation, is that 
tempest-tost but enduring craft The Flying Dutch- 
man. It is always heavy odds that Van der Decken, 
the most conscientious of phantom-skippers, will 





scorn to disappoint a public which holds him in 
high esteem and regard. He and his spectral brig, 
with her thin red sails, gaping seams and phospho- 
rescent ship’s-company, will certainly become visible 
off Cape Horn a week or two hence. In all pro- 
bability he will board an American liner and address 
its officers in moving terms; but, strange to say, 
though half-a-dozen nationalities will be represented 
amongst the crew, not a soul on board will be able 
to understand a single word of the obsolete jargon 
in which his requests will be couched. The letters 
he wants to send home to Amsterdam will be shud- 
deringly but sternly refused; he will then wring his 
hands piteously and return to his ghastly vessel, 
not to be seen or heard of any more for eleven 
months or so to come. 

Before the baneful Hollander shall have fairly 
recommenced his tiresome endeavour to double the 
Cape, the Oldest Man in the World will totter 
feebly but resolutely into his accustomed place 
between the sub-editor’s paste-pot and _ scissors. 
This patriarch varies in nationality, and one 
country after another has successive reason to be 
proud of him. Last year he was a Guatemalan 
shepherd, and had achieved the unusual age of 
one hundred and twenty-five. There is reason to 
believe that this year he will prove to be a Greek 
patriot, born in the year of grace 1763, and settled 
down on his own farm to agricultural pursuits, 
relieved at intervals by a little episodical brigandage, 
exactly a century ago. Following hard upon this 
venerable person’s heels, the Wealthiest Man 
Alive will confidently offer himself to public attention. 
I need scarcely observe that he is of Transatlantic 
origin; sometimes the ‘“‘ boss” of a dry-goods store 
in New York, sometimes the proprietor of a silver 
lode in Nevada—but always an American. His 
chief function as a Seasonable Wonder is to furnish 
material for elaborate calculations respecting the 
number of dollars accruing to him per day, hour, 
minute, and second—the height they would attain, 
if piled up one upon another, and the distance they 
would span, if laid down in a straight line, edge to 
edge, across the surface of the terrestrial globe. He 
may be positively counted upon to suggest problems 
of this description towards the end of every Septem- 
ber, or, at the very latest, during the first week of 
October. His name for the current year, as I am 
informed, is Mackay. 

Next in turn is the Lusus Natura, or Infant Mon- 
strosity, born with great profusion during the sultry 
reign of the Dog Star. This offensive creature is 
quite cosmopolitan, as far as its genesis is concerned, 
and flourishes under every sort of Government, from 
Divine Right to the Will of the People. Perhaps 
a benevolent despotism is the régime most auspicious 
to its production in plenty. but I have observed it 
to thrive with revolting luxuriance under a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy. Its quaint superfluities in the 
way of extra heads, legs and arms, are inexhaust- 
ible sources of journalistic comment. It is not in- 
frequently pig-faced or duplex—woolly, like a sheep, 
or scaly, like a serpent. Sometimes it electrifies 
society by coming into the world with-eamouth full 
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of teeth; at others, it is a mere trunk—a miniature 
edition of Billy in the Bowl. Seldom, most fortu- 
nately, does it attain years of discretion. As a rule, 
very early in its objectionable career it comes to a 
permanent anchorage in a bottle, filled up with 
spirit, hermetically sealed and snugly shelved ina 
Physiological Institute or Anatomical Museum. But 
at this season of the year it is always alive and 
kicking. 

As the summer wanes and the days shorten, minor 
marvels rush to the front ‘not single spies, but 
whole battalions ;” figuratively speaking, these 
freaks of nature and frolics of imagination hustle 
one another competitively in the columns of family 
newspapers. Inexorable as Fate, the Mammoth 
Pumpkin, and Gigantic Gooseberry obtrude their 
bloated dimensions upon public notice with fatuous 
self-sufficiency. The clouds discharge Showers of 
Fish instead of common-place rain or hail; swarms 
of voracious locusts devastate the Dobrudscha with 
pernicious punctuality. Earthquakes and meteors— 
thunderbolts endowed with extraordinary power of 
impact—become mere drugs in the literary market. 
The general reader enjoys ample opportunity for 
renewing his or her acquaintance with the Potsdam 
hussar or Silesian farmer’s daughter who has 
been plunged in unbroken slumber for periods varying 
from six weeks to four months; similarly for wel- 
coming with affectionate cordiality the return to 
public life of that fine hearty fellow, Viennese by 
birth, whose potent appetite and unrivalled diges- 
tion enable him to put away thirty portions of 
braised beef at a sitting, with bread and vegetables 
to match, washing down that ogreish meal with 
four bottles of Voeslauer wine and twelve gallons of 
Schwechater Lager-beer. It would indeed be odd, 
not to say disappointing, if—soon after this dis- 
tinguished personage’s edacious and bibulous feats 
have been duly recorded—one of the venerable carp 
resident in the ponds of Versailles or Laxenburg 
ever since the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were not to die of extreme old age :—odder 
still, if that historical fish, when subjected to a post- 
mortem examination, were not found to have carried 
about with{itin its snout, for at least two centuries, a 
golden ring bearing an inscription of Imperial or 
Royal dictation, commemorative of its capture 
in a Monarch’s presence and re-consignment, by 
Sovereign order, to its native element. These carp 
never pay the debt of nature in the spring or early 
summer, when their euthanasia would pass un- 
noticed. They wait till autumn, when newspapers 
have room wherein to accord them necrological 
record, and then expire with a dignified conscious- 
ness that, by so doing, they supply one of the silly 
season’s most urgent wants. 

The Miser who starves himself to death, the Shoe- 
black who draws the first prize in the Prussian 
State-Lottery, the Calculating Boy, who, at eight 
years of age—he is never more than eight—solves 
the most appalling algebraical problems in fifteen 
seconds, whilst revolving on his left heel; the 
Discovery of Aerial Navigation, of Perpetual Motion 
and of a new prehistoric Egyptian Dynasty, not 





forgetting the Mermaid and the Long-lost Heir toa 
princely title and estate; all these are Wonders in 
Season, steadfastly recurrent but ever new, which 
serve to agreeably leaven the dulness of long-vaca- 
tion journalism, and by so doing richly deserve 
grateful and general recognition as chronic bene. 
factors alike to the newspaper proprietor, the needy 
paragraphist and the sensation seeking public. 


Wo. Beatty-KInGsTon. 








“ NEBUCHADNEZZAR.” 


Tue chief musical interest of the Welsh National 
Eisteddfod just over in Liverpool, has naturally centered 
round the Sacred Cantata written expressly for the occa- 
sion by Dr. Joseph Parry. The prologue of the Cantata 
shows how, in the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim, 
King of Judah, Nebuchadnezzar came down and besieged 
Jerusalem. The King has troublous dreams, which are 
interpreted by Daniel, and he, with Shadrach, Mesach, and 
Abednego is made aruler in Babylon. This part of the 
work is treated in the modern fashion, but the orchestral 
accompaniment is much more fully developed than is 
usually the case. The dramatic action commences with 
the dedication of the golden image, and here occurs a 
broadly devised “ Dedication March” for four choirs. The 
people then assemble before the image, and a very beauti- 
ful chorus occurs in the form of an allegro in A*minor for 
the Magicians, the orchestration in which is strongly 
marked and of great individuality and tone-colour. After 
this is heard the godly believers (tenors and basses), whose 
chorus is in C minor, commencing with a chastened 
melody and vocal harmonies, and softly sustained by the 
violins and horns. The King’s soldiers form the third 
choir, and their passionate loyalty is heard to great ad- 
vantage to a vivid accompaniment from the brasses and 
tympanii. A quartet as an Andante, in G flat major, is 
next heard in the appeal to Heaven by Daniel and his com- 
panions, after the proclamation of the Heralds, and to a 
strong and powerfully marked accompaniment of weird 
beauty, the three believers are represented as cast into the 
furnace. The first part closes upon the awe-struck King 
and people at the sight of the four men in the flames 
where only three were cast. In the second part an angel 
choir is heard as the King lies dreaming in his chamber, 
and a lyric duet occurs between David and a Babylonish 
maiden. A finely worked out fugal Hallelujah is intro- 
duced as a finale. 

Full as is the Old Testament history of stories of striking 
interest, it is easy to see, that no part could well be chosen 
which would be capable of more dramatic treatment than 
the episode taken by Dr. Parry for his work, and it may 
as readily be allowed that this accomplished musician has 
in no wise detracted from the power of his matter by the 
musical setting he has given it. If fault there be, it is 
possibly in that the musician, endeavouring to do 
justice to his text, has been tempted to go too far, and 
use his tone-colour with too ready a hand. The work is 
throughout full of life and vigour, and is melodious beyond 
the utmost imaginings of the hearer of the ordinary run 
of modern declamative dullness. The chorus, got together 
especially for the work, while perfectly correct in their 
rendering, were at times lacking in their conception of 
dramatic fitness, and the orchestra, upon whom much 
labour falls, although slightly over-balanced in the 
brass, was worthy of a high meed of praise. 

To Miss Mary Davies, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Dyfed 
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Lewys, and Mr. James Sauvage were allotted the principal 
numbers, and their singing in every case was beyond 
reproach, and bore evidence of a most careful study of 
spirit as well as note. Mr. William Parry was the 
chorus master, and Mr. E. W. Thomas had charge of the 
band. At the close Dr. Parry, who conducted, met 
with a reception which was a gratifying proof of the 
pleasure with which a future work by so accomplished a 
master will be looked forward to. The interest in the 
Cantata was much enhanced by an admirable analytic 
description of the work prepared by Mr. Joseph Bennett. 


FRANK W. Pratt. 





At the Opéra Comique (Paris), which seems to 
have made known its arrangements later than the 
other theatres, the great novelty of the autumn and 
winter season will be Victor Massé’s posthumous 
work Cléopatre. The other new works promised are 
Fole Gilles, libretto by Charles Monselet, music by 
M. Poise; Madame Scapin, the compositidn of M. 
Lajarte ; La Ferme de Primerose, by M. Emile Bour- 
geois; and a new work by M. Paladilhe, not yet 
named. There is no longer any question of 
Lohengrin being produced at this theatre. On the 
other hand, a work of very different character, 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville, is to be given, with Miss 
Van Zandt; and it is specially announced, that at 
each representation Rosina will sing a new air in 
the music lesson scene, ‘‘ including several American 
airs,’ which Miss Van Zandt is said to have “ brought 
back with her,” though, as a matter of fact, she has 
not been to America. The only American airs 
known in England are nigger melodies, as sung by 
the Christy minstrels, and a number of music-hall 
songs, which, for the most part, come to us from 
the United States. 


Ir is only beginning to dawn upon us here in 
England that the paying days of Italian opera are 
passed and gone and that English opera is to be 
the lyric entertainment of ths future. The Ameri- 
cans, however, are already in the bright noon-tide 
of conviction. A New York paper, the Telegram, has 
taken upon itself to state the case frankly, forcibly, 
and tersely, without any prevarication or indulgence 
inthe English journalistic habit of “‘ beating about the 
bush.” It compares the failure of Mr. Abbey with 
the success of Messrs. Donelly and Kerker, who 
lately ran a season of genuine English opera at the 
Bijou Theatre, and says that the time has now 
come for the inauguration of English opera on as 
large a scale and with as good artists as the Italian 
stage has ever enjoyed. There are vast resources 
of talent, it points out, for an enterprising impre- 
sario to draw from. Madame Alwina Valleria and 
perhaps Madame Nilsson might be the prime donne 
with Mr. Joseph Maas as leading tenor, the Church 
choirs would Seandah numbers of excellent voices for 
secondary and minor parts, while the chorus could 
be recruited from the comic operacompanies. The 
artists would not cost £500 a-piece for every per- 
formance, and the manager would therefore be able 
to expend something upon scenery and dresses and 
to lower considerably the prices of admission. This 
isa business-like and firm grasp of a truth after 
which we on this side of the Atlantic have onl 
been weakly fumbling, and, be it well understood, 
itis as much of a truth in England as in America. 
Compare Mr. Carl Rosa’s well-nigh continuous 
and uniformly successful season with the disastrous 
series of Italian opera representations at Covent 
Garden, into which Mr. Gye is forced by a time-worn 
and exploded tradition. Let operatic managers 
learn the lesson well and lay its bearings and its 
application to heart. 
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FOREST SCENES. 
A PLEASING LANDSCAPE, 


(ScHUMANN’s Waldscenen: Freundliche Landschaft.) 


AAP INTER is Over, 
They bring 


Earth her dear lover 
The Spring,— 
They bring, the glad Hours. 
O gay are the garments the maiden 
Fair is arrayed in— 
Sunshine and showers ! 


How these divine trees, 
Behold, 
Legions of pine trees, 
Stand cold 
Steeped in the sun. 
Look out past the grim and grey warders, 
Past the wood-borders— 
Has not Spring won? 


-Over the meadow 
Afar, 
Sunshine and shadow 
At war 
Mirthfully sway ; 
The trees and the hedges and bushes, 
Sedges and rushes 
Cheer on the play. 


All the land’s laughter 
Shakes out; 
Fleet-footed after, 
No doubt, 
Sadness steals on. 
O care not a whit for the sadness ! 
Gladness is gladness, 
Winter is gone ! 


Poor Melancholic, 
Have fear: 
Freedom and frolic 
Are here, 
Here upon earth. 
The Spring is our goddess all-blessed 
See her, flower-tressé, 
Shaking with mirth ! 


All the plain over 
She smiles ; 
Snares her old lover 
With wiles: 
Wily is she. 
O the sweet wiles of her pleasure! 
Dance to the measure 
Mountain and lea. 


Fair and far landscape,— 

So fair, 
Time his swift sands’ ’scape, 

Unaware, 
Startled, half stayed,— 
Would one might lie and look, never 
Removing for ever 
Sunshine or shade. 

ARTHUR W. Symons. 
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THE NATIONAL BOOK 


HyMN TUNES, CHANTS AND 
KYRIES, 


Edited by W. A. JEFFERSON, F.C.O., 


Containing more than 1000 Hymn Tunes, Chants and 
Kyries, by nearly 150 Composers, comprising Sir G. A. MACFARREN, 
Mus. Prof., Cambridge University; Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ousevey, Bart., 
Mus. Prof., Oxford University; Sir HERBERT OaKELEy, Mus. Prof., 
Edinburgh University; Sir Ropert P. Stewart, Mus. Prof., Dublin 
University ; and many other eminent National Composers. 





The following are- amongst the features of this new work :— 


1, The whole of the matter will be new, contributed by National 
Composers. 

2, The number and variety of the Indices. 

3. The section for men’s voices only. 

4. The extensive variety of the peculiar metres. 

5. The unique arrangement of the Chant Services. 

6. The valuable collection of Kyries. 


A SUBSCRIPTION EDITION will be issued in which the Sub- 
scribers names will be printed; the List will close on October 30th. 


Subscribers, 6s.; Non-Subscribers, '7s. 6d. 
The names of Subscribers will be received by the Publishers. 





PATEY & WILLIS, 
44, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, Lonpon, W. 


Madame Patey's Autumn Tour, 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


¢ Miss ANNA WILLIAMS and 


( Miss ADA PATTERSON. 
Madame PATEY. 
Mr. SIDNEY TOWER. 
Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE. 
Signor TITO MATTEI. 





Soprani .. 


Contralto. . 

Tenor 

Bass ee 
Solo Pianis 


All communications respecting engagements for Oratorio Perfor- 
mances or Miscellaneous Concerts to be addressed to Mr. Parey, 
44, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


MADAME TREBELLI having _post- 


: poned her intended return to the United States, will remain 

in England during the coming winter season. All communications 

eee engagements may be addressed to N, Vert, 52, New, Bond 
treet, W. 








The Novemsper Number of “Tue Lute” 
will contain a New 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEM, 
By MICHAEL WATSON. 








THe Lute can be had of all Music and Booksellers, 
— at the Railway Bookstalls of Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Sons. 


Terms of Subscription : 3s. per annum, post free. Back 
numbers can be obtained. 

Vol. I. of Tue Lute, bound in Handsome Covers, 
price 3s. 6d. 

Stiff Cloth Covers (Gold Lettered), for Binding the First 


Volume of Tue LuTE, can be obtained of the Agents, 
price 1s. 6d. each. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters connected with the literary department of this 
Fournal must be addressed to the EpttTor. 


Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice 
unless accompanied by the name and address of the sender. 


The Epiror cannot undertake to return articles of which 
he is unable to make use. 

All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 

Advertisements should reach the Office not later than the 
20th in order to insure insertion in the issue of the month 
current. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


For important reasons of a business nature, 
the Proprietors of ‘The Lute” find it expe- 
dient to issue their Journal on the FIRST 
instead of the 15th of each month. 
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Mr. Cart Rosa has earned additional gratitude 
from music-lovers in England by his plucky deter- 
mination to make them acquainted with Massenét 
under another aspect—that of a composer of comic 
opera. The French musician has hitherto been 
known on this side of the Channel chiefly as a 
composer of such ponderous works as the Roi de 
Lahore, and the English public have therefore been 
able to judge of only one—and that, perhaps, the 
least happy—side of his artistic character. The pro- 
duction of Manon at Liverpool, next Christmas, will 
show us Massenét in his true colours. He is so 
thoroughly French in thought and feeling that he 
would naturally be expected to surpass himself in 
that form of art which is native to the soil of 
France—the bright, tuneful, merry opéra comique, 
as different from the “grand opéra” as a Palais 
Royal comedy from a tragedy by Victor Hugo. In 
the present instance M. Massenét has had every- 
thing inhis favour. The libretto is smartly written, 
and cleverly put together, abounding in intrigues, 
love affairs, and amusing situations, with but one 
drawback—from an English point of view—that 
the majority of the characters are no better than 
they should be. Mr. Carl Rosa visited the French 
capital a few months ago, and having heard a per- 
formance at the Opéra Comique, entered into 
negotiations with M. Hartmann, of Paris, one of 
the most enterprising of continental publishers, and 
arranged for the English performing right. With 
two such supporters as these, and with a caste 
including Madame Marie Roze, Mr. Joseph Maas, 
and Mr. Ludwig, Manon’s success is as much a 
certainty as anything mundane can well be. 


1884. 








Amonc the many singularities of which America 
has reason to boast—or the contrary—is the strain 
of ——— which runs throughout her press. 
We may safely say that for soutrility, recklessness, 
and impartiality of abuse the transatlantic journals 
have no equal or even rival in the Old World. 
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Lhis Anthem is published separately.Frice 2° 
TO 
Miss MARY E. PLAYER, 


Edgbaston, Bi mingham. 


“O GO Anthem. AREY % 


COLLECT FOR THE SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. Music by 
a ’ 


LONDON: ALFRED R.GAUL. 
PATEY & WILLIS, 44, GT MARLBOROUGH ST,W. 
Andante Religioso. 
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These characteristics are not confined to the larger 
and more general newspapers, but are allowed free 
and ample scope in the organs devoted to special 
subjects, especially in those supposed to advance 
the cause of music or the drama. The necessary 
dealing in them with the sayings, doings, and inten- 
tions of individuals presents opportunities for the 
Yankee reporter ever eager to secure or invent sen- 
sational gossip, which that enterprising personage 
is not likely to let slip. A damaged reputation, the 
ruin of a personal and commercial character, the 
breaking-up of friendships or affections, all these 
weigh nothing in the scale against a dozen head- 
lines and a column or two of “leaded” type. Let 
it not be thought that we are speaking without 
good cause. We have been moved to this diatribe 
by the circulation in some of the American musical 
journals of a most cruel and cowardly imputation 
against Madame Minnie Hauck, an imputation which 
has been sufficiently denied, and into the details of 
which it is not necessary therefore to enter. Enough 
that Madame Hauck and her husband were accused 
of decamping in order to avoid paying the salaries of 
their company. No one acquainted with the victims 
of this scandal could believe it for a moment, but 
though it be only mud that is thrown, the throwing 
is very constant, and some of the mud must stick. 
This is not an isolated case by any means, it is one 
of many that have come under our notice, and we 
suspect that the author of them all is the shambling, 
out-at-elbows, saloon-haunting reporter who is ever 
on the qui vive for a ten-dollar bill, and who, when 
refused, vents his disappointment in the columns of 
his struggling sheet. 


THERE is, perhaps, no characteristic of music con- 
cerning which the professor is more boastful than 
the universality of the language of his art. Itssigns 
are the common property of all races and peoples. 
No busy tracker of mischief can by any means find in 
music a borderland to covet and seize, for, happily, 
the whole earth is held in the bondage of one art— 
speech. Simple and few as are musical characters, 
even in their fullest form, yet the bent of the modern 
mind is to lessen their number and complexity as 
much as possible. This tendency is seen in the 
neglect, at the present day, of the several clefs for- 
merly inuse. Nearly all keep tothe sweet simplicity 
of FandG. Nowthe worthy Don Sinibaldo de Mas, 
in his Idéographie, published some few years ago in 
Paris, seriously advocates an increase in the number 
of signs to the extent of some two thousand; his 
object being to build up a universal language, for 
the interchange of ideas other than musical, upon 
the principles of notation. In this fanciful arrange- 
ment a noun, an adjective, a verb, or an adverb, is 
represented by the same sign, moving on the lines 
and spaces from f to e,d,andc. Another system 
of signs expresses gender, number, case, person, 
tense and mood, with other grammatical categories ; 
and an elaborate system of hieroglyphics is thus 
based upon the simple musical notation. What will 
the musical student or professor say to this astound- 
ing expansion? Only imagine his consterna- 
tion at seeing the tail of the quaver twisted 
and torn, nicked and bent in a hundred ways, in 
order to represent those horrors of childhood, the 
might, could, would, and should of Lindley Murray ! 

ut this may only be the initiation of evil. If it be 
allowable to develop notes, so as to make them 
the medium for the communication of facts and 
ideas, may not the musician himself in time be 
transformed into something more resembling an 
intellectual than an emotional creature? These 
Consequences are really too serious for present con- 





templation. In the meantime we must patiently 
await the working out of the system announced by 
Don Sinibaldo de Mas. 


At the same time that the treasures of Bach are 
being one by one taken from the secret closet or 
silent shelves where they have so long lain, whilst 
the inexhaustible fountain is in full play: there is 
also continually going on a higher and higher appre- 
ciation of those fugues which were once the 
perplexity of students and the despair of auditors. 
Not long ago the performance of a Bach fugue was 
really a solemn, if not a lugubrious ceremony. One 
can easily conjure up the funereal aspect of the 
player as he fixed the oblong-shaped volume to the 
desk and see the weight of thought and care upon 
his brow as he selected the most dirge-like stops 
for operation; and the heavy determination with 
which he ventured upon the desperate task. Alas, 
there was nothing left but to shut one’s eyes and 
ears, and pray for a safe and speedy deliverance ! 
Far different is itnow. Indeed, the other extreme 
is often reached, for the strict pedant is at times 
transformed into an airy and unconstrained indi- 
vidual. Conscious of the power that shifts and 
springs afford, he lays out his vast resources with 
the lightest possible heart and head. No fear assails 
him, for, unlike his predecessor, who felt bound as 
a slave to the master, he on the contrary playfully 
chains Bach to his own will and fancy. Taking 
him down from his chair of authority, he throws 
aside the wig, and changes the sombre-coloured 
coat for one of many colours. and above all, 
makes the old German jump and stand-still, caper 
and turn about like any harlequin. , This is scarcely 
an exaggeration of the ways of some of our 
most popular organists, when bent upon violence of 
colour and eccentricity of tempo. writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, of the last quarter, attempts to 
justify these erratic modes. ‘‘ Bach,” says he, ‘was 
little inclined to anything like asceticism, and con- 
stantly on the look-out for new and striking, and 
even what may be called bizarre effects.”” Have we 
then all along been worshipping: Bach as a staid 
and decorous god, only to discover that he was but 
a craving sensationalist ? 


Ir the following account of the circumstances to 
which Arditi’s popular waltz “ Il Bacio” owes its being 
should not be true, it is at least ingenious and 
amusing. During one of Madame Desirée Artét’s 
engagements at the Scala, she happened, whilst 
strolling about the streets of Milan one afternoon, 
to meet a convict, incharge of an armed warder. 
The aspect and bearing of this man, being singularly 
comely and dignified, struck the observant song- 
stress as offering a strange contrast to his hideous 
prison-garb, and to the handcuffs and leg-irons that 
clinked dismally as he strode along. He looked, in 
fact, like a high-bred gentleman, and made such an 
impression upon Madame Artdt that his face haunted 
her all day long, and even reappeared to her in her 
dreams that night. Next morning she expressed to 
one of her influential Milanese friends the wish to 
visit the city prison. The necessary permission 
having been obtained from the authorities, she was 
admitted within the gaol, where, oddly enough, the : 
first prisoner she encountered was the very convict 
whose good looks and aristocratic mien had awak- 
ened her curiosity the previous day. Seeing her look 
attentively at the man in question, the governor of the 
gaol whispered in herear. It is on account of a 
kiss that I have charge of him and that he will 
remain in my care for some ten years tocome. He 
was formerly an officer—a very gay, lively fellow, but 
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horribly unforgiving and revengeful. Unluckily 
for him he fell desperately in love with a beautiful 
girl, and deluded himself into the belief that she 
was faithful to him. One day, entering her 
room unexpectedly, he found her exchanging kisses 
with one of his most intimate friends. A furious 
quarrel ensued ; and the same evening he stabbed 
his friend in the back, killing him on the spot. He 
was tried for his life, but the jury found a verdict of 
‘homicide with extenuating circumstances,’ so he 
was only sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 
He is the poet of my establishment here, and writes 
charming verses, which he sets to admirable music. 
But the theme of all his songs and sonnets is kissing, 
strange to say. Just listen to him; he is singing at 
his work, now.” The prima donna was not a little 
surprised to hear a tenor voice of superlative quality 
rendering a remarkably taking air with all the 
delicacy and finish of an accomplished vocalist. 
Forthwith she asked the Governor to take her to 
the ‘‘ Professor’s”’ cell. Once there she induced its 
occupant to repeat the melody over and over again, 
until she had fixed it in her memory, when she 
thanked him, told him who she was, and took her 
leave. Some time afterwards she met Arditi, 
narrated her prison adventure to him, and hummed 
over the air that she had learnt, vivd voce, from the 
convict-composer. A few days later Arditi sent her 
his famous waltz, embodying that very melody, 
which he had christened “Il Bacio” in allusion to 
its original author’s speciality, and dedicated to the 
gifted artist whom accident of the quaintest descrip- 
tion had enabled to rescue it from oblivion in an 
Italian House of Correction. 


FROM THE PROVINCES. 
()— -— 
CarpirF.—On the roth September, the ‘ Blue Ribbon 


Concert ’’ was held at the Public Hall. The audience was 
very large, and hundreds of persons failed to obtain ad- 
mittance. The Rose Maiden was performed in a very 
meritorious manner. The second part consisted of 
an excellent selection -of songs, all of which were 
rendered with striking effect. The chief soloists were 
Miss Annie Williams, Miss Agnes Larcom, Mr. James 
Sauvage, Mr. Dyfed Lewis. Mr. Jacob Davies con- 
ducted the choir, Mr. Leaman led the orchestra. On 
the following day another admirable Concert was given in 
aid of the funds of the local bicycle club in the same hall. 
A good programme was gone through, the Cardiff Choral 
Society, under the leadership of Mr. D. C. Davies, giving 
very valuable assistance in severalinstances. With regard 
to the vocalists, one of the most noteworthy features was 
the appearance, after long absence, of an old Cardiff 
favourite, Madame Gertrude Lewis, who was very well 
received.—On the 17th September, Signor Paggi and 
several talented members of his family, gave a Benefit 
Concert also at the Public Hall. 


GuLascow.—Heine’s “ colossal nightingale” has been 
invited, once more, to solicit the friendly support of a 
Glasgow audience. On the evening of the 31st January 
last, ‘* this lark of the size of an eagle ”—the great Teuton’s 
simile again, be it noted—came amongst us, but it would 
be rash to say that he conquered. On the contrary, his 
song gave occasion for some lively enough‘verbal polemics. 
Such warfare will, it is safe to state, prevail until the end 
of all time, for Hector Berlioz’s notions of religious, 
of genuine church music, are open, to say the least, to 
very considerable question, A correspondence column is 
not, however, the place to air one’s views at length on the 
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erratic Frenchman’s Messe des Morts. Let us, then, 
meanwhile, rest content with a record of the fact that this 
unlovely and repellant musical exposition of a dread sub. 
ject, will again be heard in Glasgow during the coming 
winter. It will form one of the four above Concerts in the 
scheme of our leading musical society. The other three 
works set down for performance gain vastly by comparison 
—from the stand-point, it will, of course be under- 
stood, of “the true, the beautiful, and the good.” 
There can never be any doubt about the grandeur, the 
sublimity, the abiding worth of Elijah, Messiah, and Israel 
in Egypt. But to resume our jottings on the Choral 
Union prospective arrangements, we note that provision 
has been made for eight orchestral Concerts, and for a 
celebration of the bicentenary of Handel’s birth, in 
February next. There will thus be thirteen Tuesday 
evening subscription Concerts in all. The season com- 
mences on gth December, it will extend to ten weeks, and 
the following, amongst other artists, are already 
engaged :—Mesdames Minnie Hauk, Valleria, and Patey; 
Misses Thudichum, Clara Samuell, Ehrenberg, and 
Marian McKenzie; Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Maas, Lud- 
wig, and Brereton. Solo violinists, M. Marsick, Miss 
Anna Harkness, and Herr Robert Heckmann (from 
Cologne). Solo pianists, Herr Franz Rummell, Professor 
W. Barth, and Madame Essipoff. The orchestra will 
number 76 performers, as last season. Herr Heckmann 
is retained as chef d’attaque, and the novelties will in- 
clude Mr. Fred Cowen’s Cambrian symphony. The 
new leader brings with him, we believe, the members 
of his well-known quartet party, so that the interests of 
chamber music in Glasgow will, in all likelihood, receive 
a much needed impetus. The Committee have again been 
able to secure the valued services of Mr. August Manns 
as conductor, and this welcome announcement has given, 
it need not be said, the greatest satisfaction. On the 
Saturday evenings the “ Popular Concerts ” will, of course, 
be given. Arecord of the works proposed for performance 
during the coming season by other societies in and near 
Glasgow, may be briefly summarised. Thus the “ Tonic 
Sol-Fa Society’? (Mr. W. M. Miller’s) are rehearsing 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum, and Azariah, an oratorio 
from the pen of a composer new to this part of the country 
at any rate. The “Glasgow Select Choir” will, in all 
probability, give special attention to part music for male 
voices. It is also interesting to note that Mr. Allen’s 
favourite and accomplished troupe of choristers have again 
a well-filled book of important engagements. These 
extend to several English provincial towns, and, as on 
several former occasions, the choir will take part in 
the St. Andrew’s Day and Burns’ Concerts at St. 
James’s Hall, London. The “South-Side Choral 
Association” (Mr. James M*‘Kean’s) is busy with 
Samson ; Mr. William Moodie’s “ Musical Union” takes 
up, chiefly, the glee and the madrigal, the season’s . pro- 
gramme containing one or two compositions especially 
written for the choir ; and the ‘“ Kyrle Society’s Choir” 
promises, under the baton of Mr. Allan Macbeth, Jensen’s 
cantata The Feast of Adonis, Anderton’s The Norman 
Baron, and part music by Gounod, Gade, and the con- 
ductor himself.—Turning to one or two neighbouring 
towns, we note that the “ Ayr Choral Union” (Mr. 
Hugh M’Nab’s) are practising the Creation, and that their 
opening Concert for the season will be an orchestral one, 
for which the services of the Glasgow Choral Union band 
have been retained. — The “ Stirling Choral Society” 
have put Costa’s Eli in rehearsal, and our Paisley friends 
again pluckily invoke support for three subscription Con- 
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certs, two of these being orchestral, and one choral. 

band just named has been engaged for each occasion, 
Gadsby’s The Lord of the Isles has been selected for per- 
formance at the choral Concert, and later onit is proposed to 
give Handel’s Acis and Galatea at, probably, popular prices. 
—Mr. Sims Reeves drew enormous audiences to the Grand 
Theatre, on the evenings of the 4th and 6th inst. He 
came to Glasgow in fulfilment, it is understood, of an old 
promise to the lessee, and, assuredly, Mr. Charles had 
cause to feel satisfied with the smooth run of the course 
of events. The veteran tenor, for example, was in excel. 
lent voice, and this is just another way of saying that 
“Tom Bowling,” ‘* My Pretty Jane,” and the other familiar 
ditties imported by Mr. Reeves into Guy Mannering, were 
sung with incomparable effect. The company included, 
it ought to be mentioned, that rising artist Mr. Arthur 
Rousbey. In ‘The Wolf’ he made a palpable hit, 
securing indeed the warmest admiration of his audience. 
Mr. Reeves was cleverly drawn out by an interviewer who 
waited upon him at his hotel, and whose narrative 
appeared next day in the columns of a local journal.— 
The directors of the ‘“* Glasgow Abstainers’ Union” had 
much reason to be gratified with the success of 
the Concert which inaugurated their thirty - first 


season on 13th ult. The City Hall, that popular Saturday , 


evening resort of the people, was filled in every corner, 
the audience including the Lord Provost and several of 
the magistrates. The artists brought together for the 
occasion were, in some instances, new to Glasgow 
concert-goers, and one member of the party made so 
good an impression that he will be heard again with 
pleasure. This was Mr. Dyved Lewys, a tenor whose 
nationality suggests itself pleasantly and well. The other 
artists comprised Mdlle. Carlotta Badia, Mr. Barrington 
Foote, and a leading ’celloist of the day, Mr. Hollman. 
The performances of the last-named gentleman aroused 
it need hardly be said, remarkable enthusiasm; more, 
especially his interpretation of a romance from his own 
pen. Mr. Airlie’s future arrangements provide for the 
appearance of several artists of well known position in 
the musical world, and amongst his ‘“‘ trumps”? will be 
found the name of Sims Reeves, an old supporter of the 
Saturday City Hall Concert. 

LIvERPOOL.—The programmes of the local musical 
bodies are now finally settled and ready for publication. 
The Philharmonic Society commenced their season on 
September 30, and their full scheme includes the following 
works new to Liverpool :—Brahm’s Symphony in F, No. 3; 
Gade’s Psyche ; Cowen’s Welsh Symphony, ‘and Saint 
Saén’s Symphony in E Flat. Other works of importance 
are Weber’s Preciosa, Handel’s ¥ephtha, Berlioz’s The 
Childhood of Christ, and Dvorak’s Stabat Mater. Among 
the overtures to be given are Bennett’s Paradise and the 
Peri, Méhul’s F¥oseph, Berlioz’s Waverley, Dvorak’s Mein 
Heim, and Gade’s Michael Angelo. The vocalists engaged 
include Mesdames Valleria, Trebelli, Patey, Mary Davies 
and Anna Williams, and Messrs. Santley, Edward Lloyd, 
Frederick King, and Bridson. Madame Norman-Néruda 
and Madame Essipoff will also appear, and Mr. Hallé will 
again conduct and provide solos. At the eight Concerts 
under Mr. Hallé’s own management, the following sym- 
phonies wilf be given for the first time :—Dvorak’s Sym- 
Phony in D, Brahm’s Third Symphony in F, Schumann’s 
Symphony in C, Mozart’s ¥upiter Symphony, Raff's Im 
Walde, and Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique. This 
series will also excite much interest from the fact that at 
tach Concert, at least one Wagnerian excerpt will be given, 
the following being probably amongst the number :—Faust 





overture, prelude and Good Friday music from Parsifal, 
the Rhine-daughter scene from Gotterdémmerung, and the 
entrance of the gods into Walhalla from. Rheingold. 
The following are the artists engaged :— Mesdames Minnie 
Hauck, Valleria, Agnes Zimmerman, Mr. Charles Hallé, 
Signor Piatti, &c.; and Madame Norman-Néruda and 
Herr Joachim will play together for the first time in 
Liverpool.—Mr. Sims Reeves has made three appearances 
in Guy Mannering and The Beggar’s Opera, at the Royal 
Court Theatre, under the auspices of Mr. Carl Rosa, the 
lessee ; on each occasion singing with all the old fire and 
finish, if, perhaps, short of some of the brilliancy, of his 
younger days. At the same theatre, “ The Original Royal 
English Opera Company”’ have been appearing in a round 
of popular operas, with a fair amouut of success, the com- 
pany including Mesdames Hersee and Blanche Cole, and 
Messrs. Wilfrid Esmond, Henry Pyatt, and George Fox as 
principals.—At the Alexandra Theatre, ‘‘The Royal 
English Opera Company” have appeared in Faust, Un 
Ballo in Maschera, Lily of Killarney, &c., before large 
audiences ; but the performances have scarcely been all 
that might be desired.—On Saturday, the 2oth September, 
Messrs. James Smith and Co. gave two Concerts in the 
Philharmonic Hall, before overflowing audiences, with 
those accomplished artists, Madame Patey and Mr. Joseph 
Maas, as principals. The full band of the Coldstream 
Guards provided the orchestral items.—The musical 
members of the Roman Catholic Church, who for a 
long time have not worked together with that har- 
mony which is-so particularly to be desired in Church 
matters, are now thinking of establishing a Choral 
Society.—The principal musical attraction during the past 
month has, of course, been the Eisteddfod meeting here. 
The most attractive item in a long series of competitions, 
the interest of which was mainly local, was the choral 
competition for a gold medal and two hundred guineas. 
The following four choirs, each of about 150 voices in 
strength entered :—The Liverpool Competitive Choir, 
Manchester Philharmonic Choral Society, Oswestry School 
of Music Choir, and the Penrhyn Choral Union. The 
test choruses were “Let us sing together,” from Dr. 
Parry’s Emmanuel; ‘‘Happy and Blest,” from Men- 
delssohn’s St. Paul and Bach’s ‘Be not afraid.” Sir 
George Macfarren, Dr. Parry, and Mr. John Thomas 
were the adjudicators, and they had no difficulty what- 
ever in awarding the palm to the Penrhyn Choir, whose 
conductor, Dr. Roland Rogers, of Bangor Cathedral, 
received a tremendous ovation at coming to the platform 
to receive the award. 








TuHeE Musical Times to-day issues its 500th number. We 
congratulate our contemporary on the happy event. 

MapameE Nixsson is credited with a wish to play 
Carmen. The comments of the Yankee press are more 
characteristic than complimentary. 

THERE is a violin in America supposed to be more 
than 250 years old. It was found, like an astonishing 
number of other genuine old violins, up the chimney of a 
farm-house in Virginia. 

Tue report of the Leipsic Stadttheater for the period 
from August 1st, 1883, to September 31st, 1884, tells us 
that 722 performances were given in the Old and New 
Theatres. Of the operas Der Trompeter von Sakkingen 
was performed 22 times, Carmen 15, and Fidelio and 
Tannhauser. Wagner was played 31 nights, Nessler 27, 
Mozart 23, Mendelssohn 18, Weber 16, Bizet 15, 
Meyerbeer 14, and Lortzing 13. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
eS ene 
OUR YOUNG COMPOSERS. 
To the Editor of THe Lute. 

S1r,—The following letters may prove interesting and 
perchance useful to that precocious class of young people 
who, having dabbled a little in musical theory, become 
possessed with the idea that they ought to give the world 
the benefit of their creative powers. 

Yours, &c. ns 
(Copy,) 

Dear Mr, y—I am writing to ask if you will 
lend me the vocal score of Wagner’s Die Walkiire, as I 
wish to study the harmony of it. I have heard that it is 
the finest part of Der Ring des Nibelungen. I have some 
questions on music to ask, and would feel most obliged if 
you would kindly enlighten me. First of all, do modern 
composers use an instrument when composing, and to 
what extent ? 

I have made several attempts at composing since I 
finished Harmony (!), and have taken{up Counterpoint and 
Fugue, and I find that if I start to compose anything that 
has many modulations in it, I lose the key about the 
middle of the piece (!). Also, I can hear accompani- 
ments in my head, but cannot put them down. Excuse 
the trouble I am giving, and believe me, truly yours, 

Bj. 
(Copy.) 

My Derar Younc FRrIEND,—Beethoven wrote many 
important works after he became afflicted with deafness. 
Our own Macfarren is blind, and dictates his composi- 
tions, often in full orchestral score, to an amanuensis. 

Beethoven’s sketch books (facsimiles of which are pub- 
lished) show that he was in the habit of roughly jotting 
down the musical ideas which entered his mind, of course 
not at the piano, but in the coffee-house, during a rural 
walk, or even in bed! These ideas, developed and modi- 
fied, are frequently to ke found in his great compositions. 

Mozart, on the other hand, so far as we know, did 
not use such aids. His faculty was so full and clear that 
he originated and tully worked out whole sonatas and 
symphonies in his mind, and then wrote down the notes, 
just as one might write out a recitation which had been 
learned by heart. But Mozart was a great and wonderful 
genius, and we ought to reverence the purity and beauty 
of his works. 

Mendelssohn had a great faculty for extemporising at 
the piano. Not an aimless and disjointed wandering 
about the key-board, but always some clear and definite 
idea and plan, 

Brahms, the foremost living German composer, whose 
vast gifts, creative and intellectual, are universally ackrow- 
ledged, is said to possess a like power. 

But nature has been bountiful to these mighty ones. 
They are “strong on the wing.” What then of us 
humbler devotees ? Well! to attempt some more concise 
reply to your question, I think it is generally admitted 
that, unless musical ideas arise in the mind strongly and 
clearly enough without the aid of an instrument, anything 
great or worthy in the way of composition is not likely to 
result. 

Much may, however, be originated or incited by 
judicious extemporising at the piano. 

If“ words” are being set, it is well to learn them by 
heart, and possibly musical ideas, of a fitting kind, may 
suggest themselves. 





The wise thing, I doubt not for anyone, young like your. 
self, is to be content to do the drudgery of working many 
exercises in Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, &c. The 
great masters all did this; and if they needed patiently to 
learn how to use “ tools,’’ why not we ? 

Of course, all exercises must be worked without recourse 
to the instrument ; but play them over when finished and 
judge if the effect is what youintended. This also applies 
to any attempts at composition. 

As regards Wagner—he uses the most advanced musi- 
cal means—means which are like edge-tools, dan. 
gerous in inexperienced hands. I would strongly advise 
you not to devote too much attention to him and his 
methods just yet. Your bias is evidently in that direction, 
but it is well to put in a foundation of the tried and 
classical. Afterwards one’s sympathies may more safely 
be allowed to take their own direction. 


Faithfully yours, 
N. K. 


THE VENI CREATOR HYMNS AND MUSIC. 
To the Editor of Tue LUTE. 

S1r,—The late Rev. W. H. Havergal, at p. ii. of the 

Preface to the Short Score edition of his Old Church 
Psalmody in 1860, seems to prove that the L. M. tune, 
in D minor, for the Veni Creator Hymn, commonly 
ascribed to Tallis, was not really his. Tallis died in 
1585, and, up to 1661, the only version of the Veni Creator 
Hymn in the Ordination Service was the C. M. form of 
it; for which Tallis’s C. M. tune, though composed for 
another version of it, was used. The original form of 
that C. M. tune is given in the O. C. P. The L.M. 
version of the Veni Creator did not appear in the Ordina- 
tion Services till 1662, and it is attributed to Bishop 
Coser. Mr. Havergal states that the earliest known copy 
of the tune in D minor was published in 1664, by Mr. 
Edward Low, organist of Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford; 
and he believes it to have been composed by him or by 
Dr. B. Rogers. In 1803, Dr. Crotch seems to have attri- 
buted it to Tallis, without any authority. Can any light 
be thrown on it? If it were not really Tallis, it should 
be re-named as—“ Pseudo-Tallis.’’ 
* 2. Can any of your readers inform me _ whether 
Attwood’s Veni Creator tune, arranged as it is for three 
stanzas of ten lines each, was originally composed for 
the Coronation Service version of the Veni Creator, in 
three stanzas ? Attwood was “ composer to His Majesty” 
and was composer of a “ Coronation Anthem.” 
often wondered whether or not his Veni Creator tune was 
also written for and used at a Coronation. 

I enclose to you a copy of the words of that version, 
together with a new adaption to them of Palestrina’s fine 
old Veni Creator, by Mr. John Hunt, of Gloucester, done 
by him at my request some years ago. 

3. In Hymns, Ancient and Modern, and in some other 
modern works, Tallis’s C. M. tune is called “ Tallis’s 
Ordinal,” while his L. M. tune is called ‘‘ Tolk’s.” In the 
earlier editions of Old Church Psalmody Mr. Havergal 
correctly called the C. M. tune “ Tallis’s,”’ and the L. M. 
tune “ Tallis’s Canon,’—from the “Canon” form of it, 
wherein the tenor takes up the air and follows it out. In 
1860, he seemed to be bent on some new name for the 
C. M. tune, which I demurred to; at last, seeing how bent 
he was upon it, I wrote, calling it ‘‘ Tallis’s Ordinal ”— 
from its use to words in-the Ordinal or Ordination Ser- 
vices—meaning it as a half-jest, and never dreaming that 
he would view it seriously! To my dismay, out came his 
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new edition with that name to the tune; from which it 
was adopted in H., A.and M., andin other works! Thus 
aname has become stereotyped to the tune which was 
first given it in joke—or in irony. . 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
C. H. Davis. 
Littleton Drew, Wilts, 13th Sept., 1884. 


P.S.—In the Cathedral Chant Book, the well-known 
chant in F., from Handel’s Athaliah, is attributed to 
Knyvett (see No. 157 therein). The chant occurs at 
No. 52 of Bennett and Marshall’s collection of 1827 or 
1828. An eminent organist, who, fifty years ago, was a 
pupil of the late Dr. S. Elvey (Bennett’s successor at 
New College), informs me that it is taken from “ Joys in 
gentle strains appearing” in Handel’s Athaliah ; and that 
he “always thought that it was arranged by Heathcote, 
who, in the time of Dr. Hayes, was a Fellow of New 
College.” This must have been the Rev. Gilbert Heath- 
cote, who hecame Fellow of New College in 1787 (while 
Dr. Philip Hayes, son of Dr. William Hayes, was at 
Oxford), and Archdeacon of Winchester in 1820. A clerical 
neighbour, who is a nephew of that Archdeacon Heathcote, 
lately told me that he had always considered him to be 
the composer of that chant; and that he had been some- 
time vicar of Colerne, Wilts., and was once snowed-up 
there for some days. He composed several chants, as 


most of us know. 
Cc. 8. D. 


THE BIRMINGHAM TOWN HALL. 
To the Editor of THe LUTE. 

S1r,—The month of October will bring us to the jubilee 
of the opening of the Birmingham Town Hall, in October, 
1834. In the Musical Library for November, 1834, pp. 
88.94, we have a full account of the musical performances 
on the 7th, 8th, gth, and roth October, 1834, and the 
names of all the performers. On the morning of the 8th 
October was performed the late Chevalier Neukomm’s 
Oratorio of David, composed;for that occasion. On the 
previous evening he had performed his own organ fantasia, 
“A Lake Scene interrupted by a-Thunderstorm.” On the 
evening of the 8th October, at the theatre, was performed 
his concertante for flute, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, horn,’ 
trumpet, and double-bass, by Messrs. Nicholson, Cooke, 
Willman, Mackintosh, Platt, Harper, and Dragonetti. I 
am told that this concertante is to be found in score in the 
German edition of his works. The double-bass part used, 
I believe, to be occasionally taken on his keyed-serpent, 
by Andre, who was at Birmingham. The concertante was 
preceded by Neukomm’s spirited song ‘‘ The British Oak,” 
sung by Mr. Machin, who used to do it justice. 

Of the fourteen principal singers, I believe that Madame 
Clara Novello alone survives. 

I may add that the contralto songs and parts were taken 
by the male counter-tenor singers, Messrs. Hawkins and 
Ferrail. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


15th Sept., 1884. An AMATEUR, 


OUR RESIDENT PIANISTS. 
To the Editor of THe LuTE. 
Sir,—Anybody who has read Mr. Beatty-Fingston’s 
delighttul “ Reminiscences of Pianoforte Playin;,,” in later 
numbers of THE LuTE, must, I am sure, feel the utmost 
respect for a critical faculty, founded on so large an 
experience ; yet I venture to suggest that in fairness to 





the many conscientious and able artists who reside in 
London that the peroration of the last paper might in some 
degree be amended. When I mention Oscar Beringer, 
‘Walter Bache, Danreuther, and Franklin Taylor, as resi- 
dents in London, I feel that either Mr. Beatty-Kingston 
has not often or advantageously heard them, or that the 
refined classicism that characterises the performance of 
some of these gentlemen is not in sympathy with his 
preconceived ideas of P. F. execution, founded on what 
may be called the “ orchestral school ;’’ yet Mr. Beringer 
was a pupil of Tausig and Mr. Bache of Liszt, and all these 
gentlemen play, or have played in public, works by Liszt, 
Rubinstein, Tausig, Henselt, Brahms, and Raff, as 
well as the later sonatas of Beethoven, works requiring 
a perfected technique, much endurance and the ex- 
tremity of artistic intelligence, with a conscientious and 
intellectual musicianship and a perfect command over 
the difficulties, not to be despised or spoken lightly of. I 
do not wish to insist that these gentlemen are phenomenal 
players, but I should like to point out that Londoners 
can, and do, get first-class performances of concertos, 
chamber music, new or old, and pianoforte works of 
every description without calling in the outside world to 
its assistance: we most of us know that the “ star 
system ” does not conduce to good results. 

As for Chevalier Bach who is to come as the “really 
great pianoforte player,” I have only heard him once, 
and at a private house, but my impression was that he 
was distinctly inferior to the professors: I have named in 
technique, finish, and tone-production. 

I trust Mr. Beatty-Kingston will excuse these few 
remarks and consider my plea for the “ resident pianists.” 
Thanking him for the real enjoyment I have had from his 
papers, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
An ENGLISH MusICcIAN, 


A PLEA FOR ITALIAN OPERA. 
To the Editor of Tue Lure. 

S1r,—At the present moment when “ stars,” fateful as 
well as vocal, are, to all appearance, fighting against opera ; 
when its finances are attenuated, its artistic resources 
sunk to a low ebb, and its very existence imperilled; at 
this untoward period of its history, I venture to beg you to 
allow me to express my sense of its value, and to state my 
reasons for desiring the continuance of an institution which 
has flourished in this country for many generations. I 
will at once say that my plea is founded not so much 
upon its importance as an amusement, as upon its utility 
as a preserver of what is really good and valuable in the 
art of vocalism. A small matter, some may say whilst 
surveying the wide and ever-widening range of art, but 
let me say, Sir, to me, a student, it is the highest, because 
least mechanical branch of music. This avowal I know 
will be scoffed at, but have we not fallen upon mechanical 
days? Have not devices, kindred to the wheel and crank 
of Watt and Stephenson, intruded themselves into our 
orchestras, nay, into the music of our streets, our churches 
and our homes? Further, is it not the aim of inventor, 
organizer and conductor to concentrate the motive power 
in one individual will, utterly regardless of how much the 
restraint may enslave or destroy man’s highest preroga- 
tive? Now to the vocalist there is still left, in this world 
of musical machinery, a vestige of that freedom of inter- 
pretation, a liberty which composers and critics may, now 
and then, with justice perhaps, stigmatise as licence. 


‘But what frailties soever there may be, this privilege 


ought not to be grudingly accorded the'’singer, for it should 
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without any intervention or aid in the exercise than the 
promptings of his own heart. Of puppets, heaven knows, 
there are always and everywhere, more than enough! 

Now Italian opera, particularly during the epoch illus- 
trated by Bellini, Donizetti and Rossini, made the human 
voice supreme. Then its capacities were truly sounded, 
its limits fairly observed, its qualities cherished, and its 
powers regulated. Then each rule was, if necessary, 
made pliant, each device of fancy framed to agree with 
the sensitive nature of the vocal organ; and above all, the 
supply of melody for its display was the chief aim of the 
composer. A monstrous subserviency some may think, 
that creative talent should so far have stultified itself as 
to deem the putting together of vocal toys the true end 
of its mission. Still the result was by no means trifling, 
for that school of music produced, I am told, the greatest 
singers of any age—singers such as Grisi, Mario, and 
Lablache, who, reaching the highest excellence in their 
special branch, overlapped it with an histrionic talent of 
transcendant force and quality. Seldom at the present 
time can any trace be found on the Italian stage of that 
marvellous art. As a student I have copies of the music 
they used placed before me, with my master’s marks 
showing how effects were wrought, but all is cold and 
lifeless as tools dropt from the fatally-stricken hand. 
Absent, with the breath that animated the phrase, is 
the instinct that gave it inflectional grace and vigour. 
There surely are the notes before me, but formless as 
beads unstrung; there the signs of expression, as bereft 
of motion as sails in a calm; there the characters, as un- 
appreciated as ciphers traced by the forgotten dead. Are 
there then no minstrels living able to tune the slackened 
strings? But few I fear. Perhars there is only one 
operatic singer before the public that can fairly recall the 
genius of the past, and she is now seldom heard. _ Al- 
though the outlook is dark, yet the student has nowhere 
else to search but on the Italian stage for models whereby 
to fashion his style and method. Far be it from me, Sir, to 
attempt to justify the txorbitant demands of “ stars ;-”” yet 
I must candidly own I have more sympathy with the night- 
ingale than the worms it preys upon. At the same time, I 
would also refrain from saying a word in disparagement 
of the magnificent symphonic-dramas of the German 
school, now said to be making havoc with singers. Whilst 
rejoicing at the instrumental wealth, I cannot, Sir, accept 
it as full compensation for the worse than penury of the 
vocalism. Without a return to the Italian school, pure 
and simple, I fear my delightful art is doomed. 


I am, Sir, your &c., 
VocaL-STUDENT. 


South Kensington, Sept. 20, 1884. 


“ Wuat’s this thing,”’ asked a man who was inspecting 
a music store. “That! oh, that’s used on violins. We 
call it a chin rest.” ‘* Gimme one,” exclaimed the visitor. 
“ S’pose it would work on my wife!” 


‘Ts thisa singing doll?” asked she of the clerk. “ Yes, 
mademoiselle.” ‘ How do you make it sing?” “Just 
as you would any other young lady.” ‘ How is that?” 
“ By pressing it.’”” ‘*Oh!” 


NILsson says Patti’s voice halds out remarkably well 
for a woman of her age. Patti only hopes she may be 
able to sing as well as Nilsson when she is as old. Gerster 
remembers the pleasure both these singers gave her when 
she was a little girl. 








REVIEWS. 
—_o——- 
Epwin ASHDOWN. 


A little Melody for Violin and Piano, 
for Violin and Piano, Bagatelle. 
By J. C. Beazley. 

As the violin and piano are now practised together in 
many a home, family musicians are constantly in need of 
pieces which shall be good of their kind and at the same 
time, easy. We have pleasure in calling attention to the 
little works above-named. They are unpretending, 
quite simple, and adapted for young students, whose taste 
will certainly not be injured by familiarity with them. 


Evening. Sketch 
For Violin and Piano, 


METZLER AND Co. 


Sweet Violets. Walts. Holly 
Bucalossi. 

A WALTz with original features in it is now hard to 
find. “Sweet Violets” is certainly not an example, but 
itis pretty and engaging all the same. The Galop is 
decidedly good ; full of “go,” and therefore worth keeping 


for Christmas festivities. 


Sea Saw Waltz. Composed by A. G. Crowe. 

Tuis is the waltz daily advertised as performed at the 
Promenade Concerts with ‘‘ immense success.’’ Probably 
every one who cares for waltzes has purchased a copy by 
this time, and does not need our opinion as to his bargain. 

Mephisto Polka. By Percy Reeve. 

CHARACTERISTIC and good. 

Puck. Danse de Ballet. By Caroline Lowthian. 

TUNEFUL and well written. In several respects it affords 
good practice for young pianists. 

Ball Scenes. Five pieces for the Pianoforte. 
Polonaise. Composed by J. Hoffmann. 

Tue Polonaise is a capital piece, full of character, and 
in no sense difficult. Amateurs but moderately skilful as 
pianists should get it. 


Gallop. By P. 


No. I. 


STANLEY Lucas, WEBER AND Co. 

Abendghith’n. Souvenir of Eton. Six short Waltzes, 
Composed by C. T. Kiihne. 

THESE little waltzes are skilfully written and adapted 
to while away a few moments at the piano in pleasant 
fashion. They are clearly the work of a musician. 

Willkommen. Gavotte fiir das Pianoforte. Von Th. 
Kluhs. 

THIS is common-place. 

Fritlingsgefihl (Spring time). English version by B. F. 
Wyatt Smith. Music by Anton Rubinstein. 

WE have here one of the simple, tender songs which 
show Rubinstein’s most engaging qualities far better than 
many of the pretentious works from his pen. There is in 
it neither morbid sentiment nor exaggerated expression, 
and the singer who can sing with the heart as well as the 
understanding may count upon melting with it the most 
adamantine audience. 


On a Faded Violet. Song. Words by Shelley. Music 
by E. J. Troup. 

A SUPERIOR setting of Shelley’s beautiful words. Mr. 
Troupe’s boldness is not only forgiven, but commended. 
Its result is a suitable wedding of poetry and music. 

The Song of the Bird. Words from Longman’s Maga- 
zine. Music by Beatrice Davenport. 

HIGHER in purpose than achievement ; but, nevertheless, 
promising, 
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Part Song for Male Voices, by Franz 
Schubert (Op. 11). 

OBVIOUSLY a very youthful work of the Viennese poet- 
musician, but anything by Schubert is welcome. We call 
the attention of male-voice choirs to this piece, and thank 
Mr. Myles B. Foster for editing and making it accessible. 


Woop anv Co. 


Invitation. A Musical Picture for the Pianoforte. By J. 
C. Beasley. 

WE fail to gather from the music of this piece, even 
with the aid of the title, what it is the composer has de- 
picted. Nonetheless, must Invitation be commended for 
its simplicity and grace. It presents no difficulty to the 
less advanced class of amateur pianists. 


MILSoM AND Son (Bath). 


Zinnia. Valse for the Pianoforte. 
W. Dixon. 
AFAIRLy good set of waltzes, well adapted for ball-room 


use. 


Composed by Evan 


J. anp W. CueEsTER (Brighton). 
WILtcocks AND Co. (London). 

Boadicea. 
Newman. 

Ir is difficult to strike out anything positively new in the 
march line, but Mr. Newman has almost, if not quite, 
succeeded. His piece is interesting and effective. 

Two Dances in Sclavish style for Orchestra. Com- 
posed by Frank J. Sawyer, Mus. Doc., Oxon. Arranged as 
Pianoforte Duets by Charles Rowland, L.R.A.M. 

ScLAVONIC music is coming to the front just now, and 
though Dr. Sawyer, as far as we know, is not to the 
manner born, he may be congratulated upon here pre- 
senting a very good imitation of its more salient features. 
Irregular rhythms, and sudden changes of all kinds 
abound in this clever effort to catch the spirit as well as 
the form of a peculiarly subtle kind of national art. The 
pieces are quite effective in their present arrangement, 

Golden Days. 
Newman. 

A CLEVER re-production of the old dance form. It de- 
serves to rank among the best of its kind. 


Grand March for the Pianoforte. By Farley 


Gavotte for the Pianoforte. By Farley 


Autumn. Song. Words translated from the German. 
Music by B. Lutgen. 

TuE feeling of this song is superior to its expression — 
a reversal of the usual order of things. 


After Years. Song. Written by Emma Ritta. 
posed by Leonard Barnes. 

THE vocal phrases of this song follow each other with a 
cold and formal regularity quite at variance with the sen- 
timents they are intended to express. In his future efforts 
Mr. Barnes should be a little more free, and work less to 
pattern. 

The Three Roses. 
Music by Henri Logé. 

Common.place. 


Com- 


Song. Words by A. A. Proctor. 


Bote AND Bock (Berlin). 

“L. Van Beethoven. Sonates pour Piano, revues, 
doigtées et soigneusement corrigées.” Par Charles 
Klindworth. 

THE first volume of this edition of Beethoven's Sonatas 
is now before us, and does much credit to the enterprise 
of its publishers. It contains the first twelve works, is 
well engraved and printed, and generally turned out of 





hand in a fashion worthy of the master to whom it is 
devoted. The distinctive merit of the edition is, of course, 
Klindworth’s editing and fingering. The Sonatas have, 
before now, been very much over-edited, and mixed up with 
suggestions as to what Beethoven might, could, would or 
should have done under circumstances which never 
existed. As far as our examination has gone, we see 
nothing to call for rebuke in Klindworth’s edition. The 
fingering is most careful and sufficiently full, and the 
Beethoven student can now rejoice in all the assistance 
than an accomplished Beethoven scholar and pianist has 
been able to render. 


W. J. WiLtcocks anpD Co, 

A Spring Love Song. Words by Florence Percy. Com. 
posed by Sir Julius Benedict. 

Tuis is a charming song of which amateurs should take 
prompt note. It makes no pretentions to elaboration, but 
its simplicity bears the mark of an accomplished musician, 
and its feeling is that of one who knows how to touch the 
chords of sympathy. ; 

Bergerette. 
Gregh. 

THIs is a pretty piece for four hands, not difficult, but 
full of brightness and charm. It would make a capital 
study for young players. 


Pastorale-Florian pour Piano. Par Louis 


Danse Slave pour Piano, Par Louis Gregh. 

Futu of character, but needs study and careful playing 
to bring out the spirit of the Sclav music. 

The Organ F¥ournal (No.5). By Dr. W.J. Westbrook. 

Tuis number of Dr. Westbrook’s useful serial, contains 
an adagio adapted from Clementi’s Sonata 48, a choral 
fugue by P. E. Bach, and an arrangement of Handel’s 
‘* Tune the soft melodious lute.”” The music is beautifully 
printed in oblong folio, and the editing seems most care. 
ful. Organists are here well catered for at a moderate 
price. 


Strauss’ Egyptian March. Pianoforte transcription. By 
Edward Solomon. 


Wedding Dance of the Elves. 
Orchestra. By Edward Solomon, 


For Pianoforte and 


THE Egyptian March is more curious than beautiful, a 
fact, perhaps, rather in its favour as a truthful thing. Mr. 
Solomon’s Wedding March is decidedly pretty and well 
written. It makes an agreeable piece for the drawing- 
room. 

T. AND G. Ricorp1. 

Naples. Waltz for Pianoforte, on Caracciolo’s most 
favourite Songs. By P. Clemente. 

Tuis set of waltzes is both easy and tuneful, the edition 
before us being the “ simplified” one. Mere tyros on the 
pianoforte can play it. 

For Ever and For Ever. Waltz for Pianoforte on Tosti’s 
Song. : 

A waALtz is capable of great sentiment, and no shock 
arises from hearing the melody of 1osti’s tender song put 
into its present form. The piece is decidedly a success. 
That it is very tuneful goes without saying. 

My Darling. Waltz. Arranged on Bucalossi’s Popular 
Melodies. 

Tus waltz is as simple and easy as Naples noticed 
above. 

Hop. Galop alla Lombarda, J. Burgmein. 

BRIMMING over with life and “go.” It is arranged for 
four hands. 
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POET’S CORNER. 
—-—— ()-—-——— 


THE STREAMLET. 
aod 


VER sighing, ever flowing, 
Ie In the summer sunshine glowing, 
From the fern-crowned cavern gushing, 
From the pine-clad mountain rushing, 
O’er the stony pathway flying, 
Like a timid maiden sighing. 
Warbling sweet thy strain at morning, 
When the rosy hours are dawning, 
And with music soft and tender, 
Charming twilight’s chastened splendour ; 
Pausing never, flowing ever, 
Onward to thy bourne, O river! 


Rushing down the deep ravine, 
Smiling to the bur-reed green, 
Kissing now the purple dye 

Of the Arrow-head’s dark eye; 
And upon thy glossy breast 
Marble-like the lilies rest ; 

At thy margin sweetly set 

Opes the water-violet. 

From the banks of way-side bowers 
Drop the heads of thirsty flowers ; 
Wooing on its mossy plot 

Modest blue forget-me-not. 


Where Kingfisher’s home is made, 
*Neath the willow-woven shade, 
Stately snow-white swans sail by, 
While the darting dragon-fly 
Thro’ the summer-laden hours 
Seeks the nectar of the flowers. 
And the finny tribe below 
Sporting,,wanton to and fro: 
Gliding o’er the sandy mead, 
Loit’ring ’neath the arching weed ; 
Darting where the sun’s bright rays 
Wake thy song to louder praise. 


Glide sweet stream, glide gently on, 
Ever going, never gone; 

Brightly blue-robed skies above 
Gaze on thee with smiles of love; 
Stars of night their vigils keep, 
Silent moonbeams o’er thee weep, 
For upon thy peaceful breast Cas TS} 
They would gently, sweetly rest : 

But thou’rt flowing with the hours, te = = 
Stealing past the wind-kissed flower: 
Onward to the ocean’s arms, 

There to wanton all thy charms. 


Je She Pac. HAICES. 


Tue iron hand of General Manteuffel has not left un- 
touched even music and the drama. The Choral Society 
of Strasbourg has been dissolved for the offence of 
attending the Besancon fétes, and the subvention to the 
theatres of Metz, Strasbourg and Mulhausen has been 
discontinued. A German governor resembles a French 
sapeur in knowing nothing sacred. 


rey, 
PEEL 








M. Massenft has written a new ending for the English 
version of Manon, which will, in other respects, differ from 
the French. 


Mr. JosePpH BENNETT has been ordered by his medica] 
adviser to take complete rest for a considerable time. He 
will leave England immediately after the Norwich 
Festival, probably for Canada. 


Senor SARASATE’S father died at Pampeluna a short 
time ago. The violinist was, at the time, staying at 
Trouville, and, owing to the quarantine regulations, was 
unable to attend his father’s funeral. 


M. MassEnéT’s scena, Apollo’s Invocation, written for 
Mr. Maas, and to be performed at the Norwich Festival, 
is a very effective work, occupying eight minutes in per- 
formance. Both the melodies and the orchestration are 
charming. 


THIS may or may not be true. Patti, when in San 
Francisco, was described in a local paper as “ the greatest 
diva on earth;” whereupon a professional sent her a 
challenge to swim any distance she might name fora 
silver cup. 


An exhaustive work on the violin and violin-making 
is about to be published by Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co, 
It is by Mr. Ed. Heron-Allen, the author of “ The Ancestry 
of the Violin,” “ Violin-making: As it Was and Is,” &c., 
and is to be profusely illustrated. 

Miss EMMA ABBoTT is reported to have offered M. 
Gounod £8,000 for a new opera. The account does not say 
whether, as a condition of the bargain, an opportunity 


was to be given for introducing more or less appro- . 


priately ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


Horses and.stable-work would seem to aid the develop. 
ment of fine voices. Recently a New York cabman 
astonished the town, and now a magnificent baritone has 
been discovered in the possession of a groom employed in 
the stables of King Alfonso of Spain. 


‘MozarT’s monument is causing as much controversy in 
Vienna as did here afew months ago the remarkable 
effigy of the Iron Duke. The latest site chosen is the 
large meadow opposite the Cursalon Plateau, in the Great 
Park. Funds, however, are wanting, little more than 
half of the 100,000 florins needed having been subscribed. 


Mr. Cart Rosa will probably revive Mr. Beatty- 
Kingston’s version of The Beggar Student, at Bristol, 
restoring the tenor part to Mr. Davies, and giving Miss 
Marion Hood’s character to Miss Georgina Burns. Mil- 
locker’s opera is as popular as ever in Germany, being 
played in the most out-of-the-way towns, and even being 
parodied and burlesqued. 


Wuat we have always dreaded has happened at last, 
During a recent performance at Hamburg of Wagner’s 
Gotterdimmerung a man in the stalls went suddenly 
mad and nearly strangled a lady seated beside him. We 
can imagine to ourselves the various phases of madness 
through which he must have passed—bewildered by the 
Rheingold, stunned and deafened by the war-shouts of the 
Walkiire, rendered a drivelling idiot by Siegfried’s combat 
with Fafner, and becoming a raving lunatic as Briinnhilde’s 
dummy rides into the funeral pyre. The Nibelung’s Ring 
is an absolutely safe spectacle only for an audience of 
blind and deaf mutes. 

. 
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